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The                With   regard   to   the  lion,  the  other emblem  of the
of Lydfc    Cilician Hercules, we are told that the same king Meles
who was banished because of a dearth, sought to make the
acropolis of Sardes impregnable by carrying round it a lion
which a concubine had borne to him.     Unfortunately at a
single point, where the precipices were such that it seemed
as if no human foot could scale them, he omitted to carry
the beast, and sure enough at that very point the Persians
afterwards clambered up into the citadel.1    Now Meles was
one of the old Heraclid dynasty2 who boasted their descent
from the lion-hero Hercules ; hence the carrying of a lion
round the acropolis was probably a form of consecration in-
tended to place the stronghold under the guardianship of the
lion-god, the hereditary deity of the royal family.    And the
story that the king's concubine gave birth to a lion's whelp
suggests that the Lydian kings  not only claimed kinship
with the beast, but posed as lions in their own persons and
passed off their sons  as   lion-cubs.     Croesus  dedicated at
Delphi a lion of pure gold, perhaps as a badge of Lydia,8
and Hercules with his lion's skin is a common type on coins
of Sardes.4
identity            Thus the death, or the attempted death, of Croesus on
f^!16     J the pyre completes the analogy between the Cilician and
Lvdianand
Cihcian      the Lydian Hercules.    At Tarsus and at Sardes we find
Hercules,    fae worship of a gOd whose symbols were the lion and the
double-headed axe, and who was burned on a great pyre,
either in effigy or in the person of a human representative.
The Greeks called him Hercules, but his native name was
Sandan or Sandon. At Sardes he seems to have been
personated by the kings, who carried the double-axe and
perhaps wore, like their ancestor Hercules, the lion's skin.
We may conjecture that at Tarsus also the royal family
aped the lion-god. At all events we know that Sandan,
the name of the god, entered into the names of Cilician
1 Herodotus, i, 84.                                  * B. V. Head, Historia Numorum
1 Eusebius, Chronic. L 69, ed. A.      (Oxford, 1887), p. 553 ; id.t Catatogut
Schoene (Berlin, 1866-1875).                   of the Greek Coins of Lydia (London,
3 Herodotus, i 50. At Thebes      1901), pp. xcviii, 239, 240, 241, 244,
there was a stone lion which was said     247, 253, 254, 264, with plates xxi*.
to have been dedicated  by  Hercules     9-n, 13, xxv. 2, 12, xxvii. 8.
(Pansanias, ix. 17. 2).